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I have dealt only with writers who have passcfl away. 
The task of selection from among the living is peculiarly 
invidious ; and the death of Swinburne and of Moreditli 
has greatly reduced the temptation to cross tlie line which 
divides the two worlds. 
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INTRODUCTION 






















































































































































CHAPTER H 


PHiLosor^r 




ioiis which prevail in England, philosophy 
css subject to preconceptions than theology. Whatever may 
the value, or even the imperative necessity of creeds, their very 
•'tence must to some extent hamper freedom of thought: where, 
in linghuul, tlie accieclited teacheis of the subject in the great 
iversiiirs were until quite recently invariably men who had 
•pt(‘(l a whole syslenj, their fettering power cannot fail to be 
:(’dingly great, — the sinqde fact that “fiee thought” is a term 
repToach, and a “free thinker” a person much more to be 
ided than a mere (lnink:jrd or liar, sufficiently indicates hotv 
eat. 'rhere are, fortunately, no “articles” of philosophy; but 
course pliiioso)>hy, like all ft»rms of thought, is modified by its 
storiral .setting; and it i.s no less necessary in the case of philo- 
■ hy than in the aise of poetry, to get a clear conception of 
• state of things about the close of the first quarter of the 

iwer since the publication of Hume’s 2'reatise of Human 
ture^ the contribution of Scotland to philosophic thought has 
n far greater than her population or her general culture would 
ify anyone in exj)ecting. At times it has rivalled, and perhaps 
n surpassed, that of England. For some generations before 

[ been a tradition in the Scottish Universities ; indeed, it had 
n so from their very foundation; but in earlier days philosophy 







































































210 THE LITERATURE OF THE VICTORIAN ERA 

deductive. Vast compilations of facts, like Thorold Rogers’ 
History of Agriculture and Prices in Pngland (18(16-1887) and 
Six Centuries of Work and iVages (1884) aie symptomatic; and 
T. E. Cliffe Leslie (i827?-iS82) in Mssays Moral and Political 
(1879) expounds the theory upon which men had already begun 
to act. The general result is the substitution for the old “laws” 
of a body of teaching far less dogmatic,— teaching imbued with 
the conviction that, for the most part, economic truth is a thing 
which varies with degrees of latitude and longitude and is not 
necessarily the same yesterday, to^iay and for ever; and cautious 
of asserting anything until abstiact reasoning has been confirmed 
by the appeal to experience. 

Note : — This chapter was in print before the death of the veteran 
Hegelian, J. Hutchison Stirling. 
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up a standard of truth, helping to render much impossible which 
iu earlier days seemed not only £)o.ssible but necessary. One 
remarkable fact may te noted. As early as 1834 two of the men 
named, Hamilton and Faraday, seem to have had already some 
prevision of the most modrtrn scientific conception of the nature 
of the external world. In a remarkable letter to his sister 
Hamilton e.x()rc.ssL'.s his pleasure in finding that Faraday from 
the side of induction and experiment had reached the same 
anti-material view that he himself had arrived at by deduction. 
Both aijparently were disposed to reject the conception of atoms, 
and to regard matter rather as a centre of forces than as some- 
thing fundamentally inert 




















































CHAPTER II 


KINGS: TENNYSON 






































































































































































CHAPTER VI 











































tHFill? 








































































































































LATER DEVELOPMENTS 6lT 

The ballads which have been named illustrate a far more 
common mood of his mind. They are wrapt in an atmosphere 
of dusky gloom, and their indubitable force may prove to be a 
less trustworthy guarantee of permanence than the beauty of 
the quieter pieces. This mood of stormy passion more and more 
mastered Davidson in his later years, until in his “testaments” 
force gives place to violence and passion to fury. 
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could not be wholly worthless to the world. Herein too lies the 
special interest of the writings of Disraeli. The earlier ones are, 
as we have seen, a kind of prophecy of his political action, and all 
are a revelation of his character. Viewed in this light their very 
faults have a value. But it must be confessed that as pieces of 
•literature they are often irritating. Their pretentiousness repels, 
their intense egotism grows wearisome, the tawdriness of style 
disgusts the critical taste. On the other hand, there are in nearly 
all some passages of real eloquence, as well as innumerable striking 
phrases and witty turns which redeem the faults and attest the 
greatness of the writer. 



CHAPTER 11 

































































































752 THE LITERATURE OF THE VICTORIAN ERA 

It is at least possible that the writer of such a passage as this 
had in her the power which, under favourable circumstances, 
would have produced a really great book. If so, we can but 
lament the necessity which condemned her to write so rapidly 
that she always fell short of high achievement, while we admire 
the courage which obeyed the call of duty without murmuring, 
and sacrificed fame to the higher claims of motherhood. 

The later female writers of fiction have been innumerable, but 
it would be tedious and would serve no good purpose to name 
them. Some of them have been acclaimed as writers of genius. 
But if the excessive output of fiction be an evil it carries its own 
cure. The fame of the writers of this year is as effectually buried 
by that of the next as one shower of autumn leaves is by another. 


























































































































































































CHAPTER 1 1 































































































AESTIlETl 


litprattire. He finds the essential elements of the romantic spirit 
to bo “ curiosity and the love of beauty,” that of the classical spirit, 
“a comely order,” He quotes with qualified approval Stendhal’s 
saying that “ all good art was romantic in its day ” ; and his own 
love for and affinity to the romantic spirit is obvious. But the 
true function of Pater is to make the romantic once more classical, 
to suiierinqiose the “comely order ’’upon beauty, and in doing so 
inevitably to reduce the strangeness. This he does almost in 
spite of himself, and yet with the approval of his own judgment. 
'I’he influence of Goethe upon him is due to his sense that Goethe 
too, in a far larger way, did the same. In the essay on Winckel- 
mann he points out that Goethe illustrates the union of the 
romantic spirit with Hellenism, and the preponderance of the 
Hellenic element. Of this union, says Pater, the art of the nine- 
teenth century is the child. His point of view therefore is 
similar to that of Matthew Arnold ; but that breath from the outer 
world which Arnold brings is never felt in Pater. He is cloistered, 
— a recluse looking out from the windows of a College upon a 
world in whicli he has no part or lot. The whole moral atmo- 
sphere of the two men is also diflTerent Pater, from first to last, 
is epicurean, while through the playful banter of Arnold there is 
always audible the undertone of Stoicism. 
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